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M)RLD  MILK  PRODUCTION 
UP  2  PERCENT  IN  1966 

An  increase  of  about  2  percent  in  world  milk  production  in  1966  is 
forecast,  based  on  estimates  of  production  in  35  countries,  which 
normally  account  for  about  8^  percent  of  the  world's  supply.  Output 
in  these  countries  is  expected  to  reach  approximately  6^6  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  GljjS  billion  pounds  in  1965,  and  628  billion 
pounds  in  196ii. 

Present  indications  are  that  milk  production  will  be  up  in  all  but 
six  countries;  in  four  others,  it  is  expected  to  approximate  1965  out- 
put. 

Production  in  Western  Europe,  which  accounts  for  more  than  a  third  of 
the  estimated  world  output,  is  expected  to  exceed  1965 's  by  about  2 
percent.    This  increase  is  attributed  to  good  weather,  ample  roughage 
supplies,  generally  favorable  prices  to  producers,  and  in  several 
countries,  a  higher  number  of  milk  cows. 

In  France,  the  country  with  highest  milk  production  in  Western  Europe, 
milk  production  is  expected  to  continue  its  upward  trend.  Pasture 
conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  and  higher  prices  to  producer 
stimulated  increased  milk  production.    An  increase  of  as  much  as  6  per 
cent  seems  likely. 

In  Western  Germany,  the  country  with  second  highest  production  in  this 
area,  output  may  rise  2  percent,  due  to  slightly  larger  milk  cow 
numbers.    In  Italy,  grass  is  plentiful  and  milk  production  is  expected 
to  be  above  that  of  a  year  ago. 
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In  the  Netherlands,  milk  production  is  expected  to  increase  but 
probably  will  not  reach  the  high  level  anticipated  earlier.  Al- 
though cow  numbers  are  up,  the  rate  of  milk  production  has  been 
smaller  than  in  196^,  the  result  of  poor  roughage  conditions  and 
unfavorable  weather  in  the  early  spring.    The  improvement  which  took 
place  in  the  second  quarter,  particularly  in  the  roughage  situation, 
is  believed  to  be  continuing  and  milk  production  for  the  year  may  be 
up  as  much  as  2  percent. 

Cow  numbers  in  Belgium  are  slightly  higher,  and  milk  production  is 
expected  to  be  about  1  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Production  in  Ireland  is  forecast  at  only  1  percent  above  196^  output. 
Although  cow  numbers  are  up,  yields  are  down,  largely  as  a  result  of 
a  late  spring  which  retarded  pastures. 

In  Sweden,  cow  numbers  are  down,  due  to  the  lower  profitability  of 
milk  production.    Production  in  1966  is  expected  to  be  about  2  per- 
cent below  1965. 

Cow  numbers  were  up  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  yields  were  down,  due 
to  a  cold  spring.    Production  for  the  year  probably  will  be  about  1 
percent  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  anticipated  that  milk  output  will  increase 
about  3  percent.    In  Bulgaria,  pastures  have  been  good  and  the  feed 
situation  satisfactory  and  milk  production  is  expected  to  be  up.  In 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  better  feed  and  increased  cow  numbers  should 
raise  milk  production  above  the  196^  level.    Yields  per  cow  are  re- 
ported to  be  up  in  both  Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Germany  and  milk 
production  in  those  countries  should  show  gains  when  compared  with 
the  levels  for  the  preceding  year.    In  Poland,  an  increase  is  antici- 
pated, attributed  to  higher  yields  and  higher  cow  numbers.    In  the 
USSR,  more  cows  and  a  good  feed  situation  are  expected  to  bring  milk 
production  above  that  of  a  year  ago.    Only  in  Hungary,  where  cow 
numbers  are  down  and  feed  is  of  poor  quality,  is  milk  production 
expected  to  be  below  196^  output. 

In  South  America,  output  probably  will  be  up  about  1  per cent j  it  is 
generally  believed  that  production  is  increasing  or  is  being  main- 
tained in  all  countries  except  Peru. 

Production  in  Oceania  is  expected  to  increase  about  3  percent.  Out- 
put in  New  Zealand  set  a  record  for  the  fourth  consecutive  season. 
Conditions  were  generally  favorable  throughout  the  year  in  most  areas. 
Also,  cow  numbers  were  up  and  there  were  further  increases  in  average 
yields.    In  Australia,  production  is  expected  to  show  some  recovery 
from  the  low  level  of  1965,  but  it  probably  will  not  reach  that  of 
1961i. 


(Text  continued  on  page  h.) 
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Cows'  milk:    Estimate  of  1966  production  in  in^sortant  producing  countries, 

with  comparisons 


Countries 

-  Average 
;  1956-60 

Annual 
■    iq6c:  1/ 

'      1  Qf.f^  1/ 
.     X7OO  — 

.  xyoo 
.  con^jared 
wxun 

•  Million 

•  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

Percent 

•  pounds 

'  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

17,107  : 

18,505 

:  18,322 

18,200 

99 

:  5,079 

8,777 

:  9,037 

:        9,130  : 

101 

United  States   

123,500 

:  127,000 

:  125,061 

:  122,000 

98 

Austria   

6,OU8 

!  6,896 

:  7,088 

:  7,275 

103 

Belgium   

8,320  • 

8,U26 

:  8,690 

8,775  : 

101 

11,633  : 

11,537 

:      11,836  < 

11,8U0 

100 

Finland   

7,118  J 

8,li35 

8,iao  • 

8,iao 

:  100 

France    : 

U6,037  : 

55,615 

57,885 

61,360 

106 

Germany,  West   

39,60U  : 

hS»9hS 

:  ii6,693 

147,500 

102 

Greece    ! 

801  : 

1,225  : 

1,299 

1,325 

102 

Ireland   

5,973  i 

6,606 

6,910 

7,000  • 

101 

Italy   

19,580  " 

19,768 

20,361 

:  20,770 

102 

388  i 

Uoo 

:  lah 

1^20 

101 

Netherlands    : 

13,833  : 

15,335 

I5,7li5 

16,060  : 

102 

Norway   

3,566  : 

3,675  : 

3,691  : 

3,770  : 

102 

Sweden   

8,657 

8,016 

8,0l|0 

7,890  • 

98 

Switzerland   

6,li51  : 

6,61i5  ! 

6,823  • 

6,955  i 

102 

United  Kingdom  2/   

22,295  : 

2li,086  : 

25,105  • 

2li,895  : 

99 

1,318  : 

1,980 

1,870  : 

2,015  : 

108 

Czechoslovakia   

8,298  • 

8,296 

8,6U0  ! 

8,865  i 

103 

12,119  • 

12,678  : 

13,228  ! 

13,51i5  : 

102 

li,056  i 

ii,092  - 

3,977  : 

3,895  ; 

98 

Poland    : 

25,560  : 

27,785 

:     29, las  ■ 

30,685  ! 

lOli 

Romania    3/    ; 

y   5,578  « 

6,Oii5 

6,338  : 

6,651  : 

105 

U.S.S.R.  ~   ! 

"  107,099  ! 

119, 0U8 

.  127,867 

132,275  : 

103 

Yugoslavia    : 

1,758  : 

U,93li 

5,077  : 

5,270  : 

lOii 

Japan    ; 

3,380  : 

6, 658  ; 

7,116  ; 

7,615  : 

107 

Argentina    5/    : 

10,187  : 

10,805 

'  10,215 

10,310 

101 

10,170  : 

12,li37 

•  13,958 

6/  1U,185 

102 

^  rt'i 
±v^ 

Bsru    ! 

885  : 

1,099  • 

1,102  : 

1,015  : 

92 

Uruguay   •   : 

1,501  : 

l,61i9  • 

1,622  : 

1,620  : 

100 

Venezuela   

7/       89ii  i 

1,323  : 

1,192  : 

1,195  : 

100 

Australia    ; 

lli,005  : 

16,005  : 

15,368  : 

15,680  : 

102 

New  Zealand    8/    ; 

7/  11,522  : 

12,603  • 

13,137  : 

13,680  : 

101; 

Total  of  above  : 
countries    ; 

571, 6ia 

628, U29 

6U5,735 

656,396  i 

102 

1/    Preliminary.    2/    Under  Milk  Marketing  Schemes  only.    3/    Includes  buffalo  milk. 


h/    Revised,    5/    Milk  for  commercial  use  only;  milk  consumed  on  farms  and  milk  fed 
not  inclvided.    6/   Attache's  estimate  in  early  I966.    7/    Less  than  a  5-year  average. 
8/    Years  ending  May  31.  ~ 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and 
related  information. 
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In  North  America,  a  decrease  of  appraxitnately  2  percent  is  indicated.  In 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a  decline  in  cow  numbers  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  somewhat  smaller  milk  production  in  I966,    In  Mexico, 
where  conditions  for  production  were  generally  favorable,  a  slight  increase 
in  milk  output  is  anticipated. 

Compared  with  1956-60,  milk  production  in  the  35  countries  may  be  l5  per- 
cent higher  in  I966.    In  Western  Europe,  the  increase  may  be  as  much  as 
17  percent,  with  only  Sweden's  production  expected  to  fall  below  the  5- 
year  average. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  output  is  expected  to  be  up  about  20  percent. 

With  all  countries  in  South  America  reporting  increased  production  com- 
pared with  the  1956-60  average,  it  is  estimated  that  overall  output  for 
that  area  will  run  about  18  percent  hi^er. 

In  Oceania,  an  increase  of  approximately  15  percent  over  the  5-year 
average  is  anticipated. 

In  North  America,  production  probably  will  show  a  gain  of  about  2  percent 
over  the  1956-60  average. 


uiOJj  paddojp  aq  HI*  auiBU   jnoX  puv 
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WORLD  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  JXm 
IN  196$;  OUTLOOK,  FURTHER  DECREASE 

World  trade  in  dairy  products  declined  in  1965,  the  first  decline  in 
dairy  products  trade  since  1962.    On  a  ^Aiole  milk  equivalent  (butter- 
fat)  basis,  exports  from  the  major  supplying  countries  amounted  to 
U5  billion  pounds,  down  k  percent  from  the  hi  billion  pounds^  traded 
in  19611. 

Exports  of  all  major  dairy  products  except  cheese  and  dry  whole  milk 
were  smaller  in  1965  than  a  year  earlier.    The  decrease  ranged  from 
h  percent  in  the  case  of  evaporated  milk  to  8  percent  for  condensed 
whole  milk.    Trade  in  nonfat  dry  milk  and  butter  dropped  6  and  7  per- 
cent, respectively. 


As  in  the  past.  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Australia,  France, 
and  the  United  States  continued  as  major  exporters,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  remained  the  world's  largest  market  for  dairy  products. 

The  outlook  for  1966  is  that  world  trade  in  dairy  products  will  show 
another  decline.    Increased  output  of  most  dairy  products  and  larger 
stocks  of  butter  in  Western  Europe — by  far  the  most  important 
commercial  market  for  the  principal  manufactured  products — will 
reduce  import  demand.    The  increase  in  output  of  dairy  products  will 
likely  be  roost  pronounced  in  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
countries.    Output  is  being  encouraged  in  these  countries  by  high 


Adjusted  to  whole  milk  equivalent  averaging  3-7  percent  butterfat; 
previously  reported  on  basis  of  k  percent  butterfat. 
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producer  prices  and  insulation  of  the  domestic  market  via  gate  prices 
and  high  import  levies.    Decreased  production  and  sharply  reduced 
stocks  of  butter  and  nonfat  dried  milk  in  North  America — a  major 
supplier  in  recent  years — will  also  be  an  important  factor  contrib- 
uting to  a  lower  level  of  trade  in  I966. 

Butter 

World  butter  exports,  based  on  data  from  the  principal  exporting 
countries,  totaled  1,298  million  pounds  in  1965.    This  is  a  decline 
of  7  percent  from  19^h  level.    Reduced  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom and  smaller  exports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Western 
Europe  were  principally  responsible  for  the  decline  in  trade.  Typi- 
cally, New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  Australia  were  the  principal  exporters. 
Together,  these  three  countries  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  total 
Free  World  exports  in  196$. 

Ihe  United  Kingdom,  despite  a  9  percent  decline  in  imports,  accounted 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  world  butter  imports  in  1965 .  Other 
important  Western  European  markets  for  butter  were  Italy,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  Switzerland.    A  few  important  non-European  markets 
were  Peru  and  Chile  in  South  America,  Malaysia  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

World  butter  trade  in  I966  will  probably  decline  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.    With  trade  between  members  of  the  EEC  on  the 
increase,  third-country  shipments  to  Western  European  markets  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom,  are  expected  to  decline  substantially  in 
1966.    This  is  the  result  of  substantially  larger  milk  supplies  in 
Western  Europe,  a  large  part  of  which  is  utilized  for  butter  produc- 
tion. 

Cheese 

World  cheese  trade  in  1965  continued  its  upward  trend  of  recent 
years,  increasing  19  million  pounds,  or  ih  percent,  over  196ii. 
Western  Europe  remained  the  major  importing  area,  accounting  for 
79  percent  of  total  trade.    The  United  Kingdom,  Wsst  Germany,  and 
Italy  were  the  largest  West  European  markets,  taking  26,  23,  and 
13  percent  of  the  total,  respectively.    The  United  States  was  the 
most  important  cheese  market  outside  Western  Europe,  taking  76  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  6  percent  of  total  world  imports.    Japan,  the  prin- 
cipal market  in  Asia,  imported  22  million  pounds  in  1965 . 

The  Netherlands  was  again  the  leading  exporter  of  cheese,  accounting 
for  22  percent  of  total  exports.    New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and  France 
were  other  irtportant  exporters  in  1965. 
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The  upward  trend  in  Free  World  cheese  trade  is  expected  to  continue 
in  1966.    Largest  export  gains  are  expected  to  occur  among  the  EEC 
countries  as  they  move  toward  implementation  of  common  prices  for 
dairy  products  under  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP).  Currently 
the  policy  appears  to  be  one  >*iich  will  encourage  higher  domestic 
production  and  exports.    The  domestic  market  is  insulated  from  outside 
competition  by  high  import  levies  and  any  excess  production  may  be 
exported  at  highly  subsidized  rates. 

Dry  Vfliole  Milk 

World  dry  whole  milk  trade  amounted  to  397  million  pounds  in  1965,  up 
10  percent  from  the  previous  year.    The  Netherlands  and  Denmark 
remained  the  world's  largest  suppliers,  shipping  20  and  19  percent  of 
the  total,  respectively. 

Venezuela  remained  the  most  important  import  market,  taking  67  million 
pounds,  or  17  percent  of  the  total.  The  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
and  Malaysia  were  other  major  markets. 

Dry  whole  milk  trade  has  increased  substantially  in  recent  years. 
Exports  of  the  major  supplying  countries  rose  over  60  percent  from 
1961  to  1965.    Trade  is  expected  to  increase  further  in  I966,  though 
probably  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  the  10  percent  gain  registered 
in  1965. 

Nonfat  Dry  Milk 

World  commercial  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  totaled  1,002  million 
pounds,  down  6  percent  from  the  record  high  of  196[i.    Reduced  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  Western  Europe  (down  365  million 
pounds)  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  overall  decline  in  1965  trade. 
Increased  shipments  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Canada  offset  some  of 
the  decline  in  U.S.  exports.    The  combination  of  higher  production 
and  unusually  heavy  carry- in  stocks  in  most  Western  European  countries — 
as  a  part  of  the  largest  market  area — along  with  sharply  reduced  out- 
put and  depletion  of  government  stocks  in  the  United  States — the 
largest  single  supplier — resulted  in  the  lower  level  of  trade.  A 
slightly  higher  level  of  prices  also  tended  to  inhibit  trade . 

The  Netherlands  remained  the  largest  commercial  market  for  nonfat, 
despite  a  substantial  reduction  in  shipments  from  the  United  States. 
Dutch  purchases  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  world  imports  in  1965 
compared  with  about  a  third  in  the  previous  year.    Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Belgium  were  in  this  order  the  next  most  important 
markets.    Denmark,  an  important  market  in  1961;,  largely  disappeared 
from  the  trade  scene  in  1965  as  a  result  of  increased  output  and 
attainment  of  self-sufficiency  in  this  product.    The  Philippines  and 
Mexico  were  the  most  important  markets  outside  Europe. 
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Despite  a  substantial  reduction  in  exports,  the  United  States  remained 
the  x^/orld's  principal  supplier  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  accounting  for  over 
one-fourth  of  world  commercial  shipments.    France  and  New  Zealand,  the 
two  next  largest  suppliers,  accounted  for  l6  and  l5  percent  of  the 
total,  respectively.    Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  usually  minor 
exporters,  were  important  suppliers  in  1965-    Dutch  exports  at  86  mil- 
lion pounds  were  ten  times  greater  than  in  1961;.    Although  Belgian 
export  statistics  do  not  show  nonfat  dry  milk  exports  separately  it  is 
estimated  that  in  196^  exports  reached  a  record  133  million  pounds 
compared  with  19  million  pounds  in  1961;.    In  the  case  of  the  Nether- 
lands, most  of  the  product  moved  consisted  of  U.S.  and  other  origin 
nonfat  powder  re-exported  to  Belgium.    Dutch  traders  had  large  quan- 
tities of  nonfat  powder  on  hand  early  in  the  year.    Increased  produc- 
tion and  high  export  subsidy  payments  on  nonfat  dry  milk  encouraged  a 
high  level  of  exports  from  Belgium. 

Exports  from  EEC  countries  are  aided  through  subsidy  payments 
amounting  to  about  a  fourth  of  the  wholesale  price  of  the  product. 
This  feature  of  the  Community's  CAP  for  dairy  products  tends  to 
improve  the  export  position  of  member  countries . 

In  1966,  commercial  nonfat  dry  milk  trade  is  expected  to  decline 
further.    This  appears  certain  since  the  factors  which  contributed 
to  a  lower  level  of  trade  in  1965  remain  very  much  in  evidence  in 
the  current  year.     These  factors  are:    increased  domestic  production, 
larger  carry-in  stocks,  and  higher  prices  in  Western  Europe  (by  far 
the  largest  commercial  market  area).    These  conditions,  coupled  with 
substantially  reduced  output  and  depletion  of  government-owned  stocks 
in  the  United  States  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  expected  decline 
in  nonfat  dry  milk  trade  in  I966. 

Evaporated  \'^ole  Milk 

World  trade  in  evaporated  whole  milk  declined  25  million  pounds — 
about  h  percent--to  539  million  pounds  in  1965 .    The  Netherlands 
remained  the  leading  world  supplier,  accounting  for  70  percent  of 
the  total.    Behind  the  Netherlands,  as  second  and  third  largest 
suppliers,  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.    A  reduction  in  U.S. 
exports  from  37  to  2li  million  pounds,  attributable  to  a  decrease  in 
commercial  exports  to  Mexico,  the  largest  U.S.  market,  accounted 
for  a  large  part  of  the  drop  in  total  trade.    U.S.  exports  to  Mexico 
were  reduced  sharply  from  25  million  pounds  in  1961;  to  12  million 
pounds  in  1965 .    Changes  in  Mexico's  import  regulations  and  duties 
applicable  to  border  area  trade  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
sharp  drop  in  U.S.  exports. 


Asia,  traditionally  the  major  market  for  canned  milk,  remained  the 
Number  One  importer  of  evaporated  milk.    Imports  which  totaled 
l8k  million  pounds  in  1965  were  down  l6  percent  from  the  previous 
year.    Despite  this  significant  decline,  Asian  imports  accounted  for 
over  a  third  of  world  trade  in  evaporated  milk.    All  major  Asian 
markets  except  Malaysia  imported  less  in  1965  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  Philippines  remained  by  far  the  leading  Asian  market,  taking 
61  million  pounds  of  product.    Other  important  Asian  markets  include 
Hong  Kong  and  Thailand. 

Evaporated  milk  trade  will  likely  increase  in  1966,  perhaps  to  about 
the  19614  level.  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  are  expected  to  recover  to  a 
point  near  their  normal  volume  of  around  25  million  pounds. 

Condensed  VBiole  Milk 

Condensed  vdiole  milk  exports  on  a  world  basis  totaled  613  million 
pounds  in  1965.    This  is  a  decrease  of  8  percent  from  196ii. 

Reduced  exports  from  the  Netherlands,  by  far  the  world's  largest 
supplier,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  decrease.    Dutch  exports 
dropped  iQ.  million  pounds,  down  to  295  million  in  1965.  Despite 
this  reduction,  however,  exports  from  the  Netherlands  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  world  total. 

French  exports,  ^rtiich  rose  2h  percent  in  19^h,  were  up  again  in  1965, 
increasing  by  10  million  pounds  to  105  million.    The  United  States 
and  Australia  were  the  third  and  fourth  largest  exporters,  respec- 
tively.   Nearly  all  of  the  65  million  pounds  exported  from  the  United 
States  went  to  South  Viet-Nam  under  Title  I,  P.L.  Ii80. 

As  in  the  case  of  evaporated  milk,  Asia  is  the  largest  market  for 
condensed  milk.    Asian  imports  in  1965  totaled  li02  million  pounds, 
about  two-thirds  of  total  trade.    Major  importing  countries  are 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  South  Viet-Nam.    Except  for  South  Viet-Nam, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  with  product  under  P.L.  I48O, 
the  bulk  of  the  Asian  market  is  supplied  by  the  Netherlands. 

No  significant  change  in  world  condensed  whole  milk  trade  appears 
likely  in  I966. 
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Table  5 . —EVAPORATED  WHOLE  MILK:    Exports  of  major  supplying  countries,  by  destination,  196U  and  1965  1/ 


:  Denmark 

:  France 

'•  Netherlands 

:    United  Kingdom 

:  United  States  2/ 

:        Others  3/ 

:  Total 

Destination 

=  196li 

■  1965 

*  196lj 

■  1965 

:  196U 

1965 

■  l<>6li 

1965 

■  196U 

•  1965 

■  196U 

■  1965 

■  196U 

■  1965 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

;  Million 

;  Million 

Million 

■  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

■  pounds — 

.  pounds — 

■  pounds  — 

■  pound  s — 

7 

pounds — 

pounds — 

pounds — 

pounds — 

\  — 

'  pounds 

Western  Europe  : 

\—  

:'  U/ 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg — 

:  l.U 

:  0.3 

:  6.1i 

:  5.2 

:  7.8 

France   

0.1 

10.  U 

:  1.8 

:  0.1 

0.1 

:       10. 6 

. 

Germany,  West   

:  0.7 

:  0.2 

:  13.6 

:  lh.5 

b'.'i 

:  U3.1 

:  2.7 

2.5 

0. 2 

:  23.3 

■  60.5 

Greece   

O.li 

:  2.2 

20.3 

:  2L.1 

:  0.3 

:  1.1 

:  21.0 

:      27. U 

Italy  

V 

U.i 

:  0.2 

:  1.6 

2. 1 

:  0.2 

; 

■  2.3 

Malta   

0.2 

:  0,1 

:  6.6 

:  6.0 

:         It. 2 

L.9 

:  11.0 

:  11.0 

Switzerland  

0.1 

:  0.1 

6.0 

;  6.2 

:        6  1 

:  6.3 

United  Kingdom  

7.1 

5.0 

_ 

11. U 

6.6 

_ 

:  16.5 

:  u!6 

Other   

W 

0.3 

- 

- 

0.5 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.5 

- 

1.0 

0.9 

Total   

b.2 

:  5.7 

19.5 

:  17.2 

69.5 

95.7 

7.0 

7.5 

- 

- 

:  1.0 

1.3 

:  105.2 

:     127. U 

Eastem  Europe   

North  America: 

Bermuda  &  Bahamas   

~ 

O.lj 

5.6 

5.3 

5.6 

5.7 

British  West  Indies  

I 

12.8 

13.8 

3.0 

U.O 

0  1 

li/ 

:  0.6 

0.5 

16.5 

18.3 

Costa  Rica   

0.6 

0^6 

0.2 

V 

C7 

0.6 

0.6 

Cuba  

10.3 

11 .0 

21.3 

Haiti  

0.1 

2  .9 

2. 9 

0.8 

1.3 

0.2 

3.8 

U.U 

Mexico   

25.3 

11.9 

25.3 

11.9 

Netherlands  Antilles  -- 

V 

5.U 

U.9 

5.U 

U.9 

Panama  Canal  Zone   

n/ 

U/ 

Other   

V 

0. 7 

1.7 

3.2 

3.5 

0.3 

O.U 

0.5 

1.6 

 -I—  

2.1 

11.7 

9.3 

0. 1 

0.  7 

1 . 7 

35. 2 

25.7 

 n~~T — 

u.i 

 TT^  

0-  3 

25.9 

 TT~Z  

13.  ? 

17 . 2 

 8~T — 

03 . 2 

South  America: 

Guyana 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

6.1 

5.9 

2.3 

2.3 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.6 

6.6 

6.6 

Peru 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.6 

17.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.9 

17.6 

19.5 

Venezuela   

- 

- 

- 

O.U 

O.lj 

0.2 

O.U 

0.1 

U/ 

- 

- 

0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

0.9 

1.7 

- 

- 

0.9 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

1.9 

2.2 

Total   

u/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

25.0 

25.6 

2.5 

2.7 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

2.5 

26.6 

31.3 

Asia: 

Aden 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11.1 

12.5 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11.3 

12.7 

Bahrein   

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.1) 

2.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.U 

2.6 

Burma- 

- 

- 

- 

10.  b 

12.0 

2.6 

2.3 

- 

O.U 

13.0 

IU.7 

Hong  Kong  

- 

- 

- 

- 

20.6 

19.8 

0.3 

- 

. 

. 

3.3 

2.0 

2U.2 

21 .6 

India 

i.ii 

1.5 

- 

- 

8.6 

5.h 

y 

V 

8.5 

O.U 

18.5 

7.3 

Indonesia   

- 

- 

- 

O.li 

- 

• 

- 

2.0 

- 

2.U 

- 

Kuwait  — — -  —  — - — - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.3 

■  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.3 

6.6 

Malaysia   

- 

- 

- 

h.l 

2.6 

8.1 

9.9 

- 

2.3 

5.1 

1U.5 

17.6 

Philippines   

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

68,9 

Uli.5 

9.0 

6.6 

5.7 

7.5 

l.U 

2.1 

85.3 

60.7 

Saudi  Arabia   

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.8 

10.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

7.8 

10.5 

Taiwan  

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.0 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

1.1 

1.5 

Thailand  

2.7 

- 

- 

16.5 

Ib.O 

- 

- 

- 

2.U 

3.0 

21.3 

19.7 

V 

- 

0.2 

- 

6.8 

6.7 

O.U 

0.3 

3.7 

■ 

- 

- 

11.1 

8.6 

2.5 

1.2 

0.2 

- 

165.9 

138.3 

20.6  • 

19.3 

9.U 

9.1 

20.0  : 

13. u 

220.2 

1BU.3 

Africa: 

Algeria   : 

• 

7.h 

11.3 

0.7  : 

0.3  : 

• 

- 

• 

6.1 

11.6 

Congo ,  Republic  of    : 

0.2  : 

0.3  • 

0.1  : 

0.7  : 

0.3 

1.0 

Ivory  Coast, Republic  of  : 

: 

: 

b.9  : 

3.1  : 

3.3  : 

5.U 

: 

: 

- 

- 

8.2 

6.5 

Madagascar , Republic  of  : 

0.5 

o.b  • 

0.3  : 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

Senegal, Republic  of   : 

3-9  • 

5-2  : 

3.5  : 

3.1i  • 

7.U 

8.6 

Ghana   : 

16.3  : 

10.  li 

2.9  : 

9.9  : 

19.2  : 

20.3 

Liberia    : 

1.6  ■ 

2.1  • 

1.6  : 

2.1 

Libya   : 

9.1  : 

12.0  : 

0.5  ': 

0.6  ': 

9.6 

12.6 

Morocco    : 

0-3 

0.2  : 

e.u  : 

10.8  . 

8.7  : 

11.0 

Nigeria    : 

31.6  : 

33.6  : 

0.9  : 

1.3  : 

32.5  : 

3U.9 

Sierra  Leone    : 

3.U  : 

2.8  : 

0.5  : 

O.U  : 

3.9  : 

3.2 

Tanganyika   : 

2.7  i 

2.9  : 

0.3  : 

1.2  : 

3.0  : 

U.I 

Tunisia   : 

0.3  : 

0.2  : 

0.2  : 

b/  : 

0.5  : 

0.2 

Other   : 

1.6  : 

0.9  : 

7.3  : 

5.5  : 

1.9  : 

2.1  : 

0.6  ': 

0.7  : 

0.3  : 

11.7  : 

10.2 

Total   : 

lii.9  : 

21.3  : 

8B.6  : 

90.6  : 

7.0  ; 

15.5  : 

0.7  : 

l.U  : 

0.3  : 

11^.5  : 

128. 8 

All  other   : 

0.1  : 

0.9  : 

1.1  : 

1.1  : 

1.2  : 

U.I4  : 

5.3  : 

0.2  : 

0.2  : 

U.3  : 

,  : 

10.9  : 

12.0 

Grand  total   : 

12. h  : 

10.1  : 

U0.3  : 

hi. 5  : 

385.3  : 

377.1  : 

1,5.6  : 

56.6  : 

37.2  : 

2U.U  : 

U3.0  : 

29. U  : 

563.8  : 

539.1 

i/  Preliminary.     2/  Exclusive  of  donation  shipments  under  P.L.  Ii80.    3/  Includes  exports  from  Belgium,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Ij/Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 


PRODUCTION  UP  IN  1965 


1 3  1966 


Dairying 
FD  L-66 
August  1966 


Total  world  butter  production  in  1965  is  estimated  at  11.7  billion 
pounds .    Compared  with  1961;'s  output  of  11  billion  pounds,  production 
was  up  6  percent;  compared  with  the  1956-60  average,  it  was  up  I6  per- 
cent. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  largest  producing  area,  1965  milk  production  was 
higher  than  in  196ii,  and  much  of  the  increase  went  into  dairy  products. 
Production  of  butter  was  estimated  at  3.9  billion  pounds,  up  5  percent 
over  the  preceding  year. 


Much  of  the  record  milk  production  in  Western  Germany  was  diverted  to 
butter,  output  of  which  reached  1.1  billion  pounds,  an  alltime  record. 
Milk  production  in  France  also  reached  an  alltime  high  and  larger  quan- 
tities went  into  butter.    In  Denmark,  manufacturing  supplies  were 
heavier,  and  a  larger  proportion  was  used  for  butter  production  than  a 
year  ago. 

Milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  a  higher  level  in  1965. 
As  liquid  consumption  increased  very  slightly,  much  more  milk  was  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  portion  used  for  butter  went  up 
sharply.    Output  of  butter  was  up  in  all  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe  except  Finland  and  Norway. 

Total  butter  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  estimated  at  3 -5  billion 
pounds,  compared  with  only  3«0  billion  pounds  in  1961;. 

Oceania's  output  was  just  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
South  America,  output  was  down  6  percent.    In  North  America,  it  was 
down  7  percent. 
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Creamery  butter  production  in  33  countries  in  1965  was  9.6  billion 
pounds,  6  percent  above  196U  production  and  2h  percent  above  the 
1956-60  average. 

In  Western  Europe,  output  rose  5  percent  over  1961^.    Western  Germany, 
the  largest  producer  of  creamery  butter  in  that  area,  reported  a  2  per- 
cent increase  in  production  to  a  record  1,067  million  pounds.    In  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  more  milk  was  sold  to  daiiy  plants,  where  it  was 
used  mainly  for  creamery  butter. 

In  Belgium,  milk  production  increased,  deliveries  to  plants  were  up, 
and  milk  available  for  butter  exceeded  I96U. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  record  milk  production  in  Ireland  was 
absorbed  by  creamery  butter,  output  of  which  was  also  a  record.  Swit- 
zerland utilized  less  milk  for  fluid  consumption  and  considerably  more 
for  dairy  products,  particularly  creamery  butter. 

Other  Western  European  countries  in  which  production  was  above  the 
earlier  year  were  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Sweden,  the  increased  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  1965  was  used 
mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  other  than  butter;  creamery 
butter  production  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  I96I4. 

Output  in  the  USSR,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  creamery  butter,  at 
2,k  billion  pounds,  was  27  percent  above  I96I1  when  unfavorable  weather 
reduced  milk  production,  and  in  turn,  butter  production. 

In  Australia,  the  decline  in  milk  production  was  largely  reflected  in 
decreased  usage  for  the  manufacture  of  the  major  dairy  products, 
including  butter.    In  New  Zealand,  larger  supplies  were  available  for 
manufacturing  and  output  of  creamery  butter  increased. 

In  South  America,  production  was  down  almost  10  percent,  because  of 
sharply  reduced  output  in  Argentina  where  approximately  half  of  South 
America's  creamery  butter  is  produced. 

The  reduction  in  milk  production  in  Canada  was  felt  most  seriously  in 
the  output  of  butter,  which  was  the  lowest  in  several  years.    In  the 
United  States,  supplies  for  manufacturing  were  less  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  creamery  butter  production  declined. 

Total  cheese  production  in  32  countries  in  1965  amounted  to  more  than 
7.b  billion  pounds,  3  percent  above  1961;  and  approximately  22  percent 
above  the  1956-60  average. 
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Western  Europe's  h*3  billion  pounds  accounted  for  more  than  half  of 
total  cheese  production  in  196^.    The  largest  increase  occurred  in 
Italy,  where  production  rose  76  million  pounds  to  926  million  pounds, 
9  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Denmark  was  the  only  Western  European 
country  which  reported  reduced  production  in  196^. 

In  Oceania,  total  cheese  output  was  down  1  percent.  In  South  America, 
it  was  up  $  percent.  Production  in  North  America  was  up  almost  2  per- 
cent. 

Factory  cheese  production  in  196^  in  29  countries,  estimated  at  6,^ 
billion  pounds,  was  3  percent  above  the  preceding  year  and  27  percent 
above  the  average  for  19^6-60, 

In  Western  Europe,  output  increased  h  percent  over  196ii.    In  France, 
more  milk  was  available  for  cheese  production  than  in  the  earlier  year. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  the  Netherlands  was  in  full  cream  cheese  which 
makes  up  about  72  percent  of  Dutch  factory  cheese  production. 

West  Germany's  output,  although  higher  than  a  year  ago,  continued  below 
the  1956-60  average.    In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ireland,  larger  quantities 
from  manufacturing  supplies  were  available  for  factory  cheese  production 
in  1965.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  much  of  the  increase  in  factory  cheese 
output  occurred  in  Cheddar  cheese. 

Production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  believed  to  have  declined  slightly 
below  the  I96U  level,  as  most  of  the  increased  milk  production  was 
channeled  into  butter. 

Output  in  Oceania  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  earlier  year, 
despite  a  slight  increase  in  New  Zealand. 

Factory  cheese  production  was  up  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  Canada,  the  rise  was  7  percent;  in  the  United  States,  about  1  per- 
cent. 
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''Butter:    World  Production,  Average  1956-60,  Annual  I96U  and  1965 


Continent 
and 
country 

  "  —  

.    Average  1956-60 

!  196ii 

!'          1965  1/ 

.  Factory 

.  Total 

.  Factory 

\  Total 

.  Factory 

!  Total 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

•  Million 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

North  America: 

:  320 

:  332 

:  356 

:'  361 

3U2 

3U6 

:  1,385 

:  1,U8U 

:  1,UU2 

:  1,U68 

1,337 

1,357 

South  America : 

:  130 

:  130 

:  112 

:  112 

96 

96 

:  67 

:  111 

:  71 

:  115 

65 

109 

r"Vin  Ta 

7 

:  lU 

:  12 

:  16 

12 

17 

:  lU 

:  2h 

:  20 

:  3U 

22 

37 

— 

:  5 

:  -- 

:             7  ■ 

7 

Uruguay   — — ■ — ■  

!  5 

:  12 

!  7 

:  16 

5 

13 

:  9 

:  9 

'8 

:  8 

10 

10 

Europe : 

65 

:  82 

76 

!           89  : 

81 

9U 

107 

:  195 

:  110 

:         16U  : 

130 

178 

367 

367 

3UU 

3UU  : 

366 

366 

169 

181 

226 

231  : 

219 

22U 

509 

760 

763 

961  : 

3/ 

79U 

:3/ 

981 

773 

836 

i,oUi 

:  1,083 

1,067 

1,105 

0  «    A    A    A                1   .  / 

Qreece  U/    : 

-- 

23 

— 

28  : 

29 

100 

1U3 

122 

1U3  : 

129 

1U8 

— 

lU3 

— 

118  : 

1U6 

10 

10 

11 

:           11  : 

12  . 

12 

Netherlands    ; 

187 

187 

198 

198  : 

228  : 

228  - 

33 

Ul 

Ul 

U5  : 

39  • 

U3 

6 

:  6 

5 

:            5  : 

5 

I8U 

186  : 

175 

175  : 

175  ! 

175 

68 

:          68  • 

67 

:           67  : 

76 

76 

63 

85  • 

52 

58  : 

81  : 

86 

16  ! 

16  : 

26  : 

26  : 

3/ 

26  : 

3/ 

26 

120 

120  : 

180  : 

180  : 

3/ 

180  ; 

180 

1  1 1  1  I-  1                 TT^  ^  — _          0  / 

3U9  : 

3U9  : 

381  : 

381  : 

3/ 

381  : 

381 

33 

33  : 

U2  : 

U2  : 

38  : 

38 

18U  : 

18U  : 

193  : 

193  : 

231  : 

231 

20  : 

20  : 

U2  : 

U2  : 

3/ 

U2  : 

3/ 

U2 

U.S.S.Rr2/    : 

ljUoO  : 

r'  /    T  Tin 

5/  1,777  : 

1,005  • 

2,099  : 

2,365  : 

2,610 

Africa:  : 

IComra  9/  .   ■ 

12  : 

12  : 

12  : 

12  : 

10  : 

10 

South  Africa,  Rep,  of  6/  : 

85  : 

93  : 

8U  : 

87  : 

83  : 

86 

Oceania:                          ~  : 

h2k 

U31 

U75  i 

U77  : 

U50  \ 

U52 

U71  : 

U78  : 

527  : 

53U  : 

550  : 

557 

Total    : 

7/  7,752  : 

8/10,100  : 

7/  9,086  \ 

8/11,000  : 

2/ 

9,6U7  : 

8/11,700 

1/    Preliminary.    2j    Creamery  butter  only.    37    Estimated.    U/    Made  from  the  milk  of 
cows,  buffalos,  sheep  and  goats.    5/    Less  than  a  5-year  average.    6/    Years  ending 
September  30.    7/    Total  factory  production  in  above  countries.    8/~  World  total  butter 
production  estimated  on  basis  of  change  in  production  in  countries  shown,  which  represents 
about  92  percent  of  total  production. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics 
of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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Cheese Production  in  Specified  Countries,  Average  1956-60,  Annual  196U  and  1965 


Continent 
and 
country 

.    Average  1956-60 

1  196U 

;     ^    1965  2/ 

j  Factory 

'.  Total 

j  Factory 

!  Total 

!  Factory 

\  Total 

•    M-i  11  -t  nn 

>  11XXJ.J.W11 

k  nj.xxi.uii 

>  rixxxi.uii 

!  Million 

:  Million 

>  puunQB 

•  puuncis 

i  pounciB 

•  pUUilU.o 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

North  Americas 

16? 

XWC 

16"^  < 

xuj 

173 

17U 

'  Tim 
x,uxx 

1  79fi 
X,  f  to 

X,  f  CO 

1,7U3 

1,7U3 

South  America: 

?6"^ 

*  JWKJ 

306 

306 

»  uu 

±U9 

97 

15U 

Chile   

»  CKJ 

C\J 

j9  • 

20 

33 

.                XU  ( 

Q)t 

7U 

103 

1U7 

99 

— 

23 

>  o 

>               T  0 

ft 

o 

1  7 

9 

18 

Europe : 

Jill 

)iR 

66 

70 

70 

7U 

J7 

67 

69 

79 

82 

7  . 

97"^ 

253 

253 

po 

77 

77 

83 

83 

8t6 

■i-f^9L* 

1   1 07 

X,  XU  f 

V 

1,111 

1,162 

^L?  > 

332 

332 

Greece  6/              — . 

170  ' 

X  t  \J 

216  • 

— 

223 

7 

7  < 

36 

36 

Italy  5/    : 

821  ! 

81^0  ' 

926 

386 

lill 

h69 

U70 

U85 

79 

1  7 

80  < 

99 

9"^  ' 

99 

100 

•  9 

fl 
o 

ft  < 
o 

8 

8 

-L-L? 

not; 

1^:9 

129 

136 

1  JiO 

>  XM-V-' 

I6l 

Xv^X 

l6l  < 

XUX  • 

171  i 

171 

f  : 

cl\,o  \ 

232 

252 

Bulgaria  3/  8/    j 

fill  ' 

8)i  • 

it/       Till  • 
U/        XUX  < 

)i/      Till  . 
U/        XUX  . 

1  / 

y 

lUl  : 

u/ 

Hil 

82  : 

82  : 

111  . 

Ill  : 

111 

111 

71  ! 

71  : 

90  : 

90  : 

y 

90  : 

% 

90 

Hungary  3/    —   : 

21  ! 

21  ! 

39  : 

39  : 

35  : 

35 

Poland  37    : 

33  : 

33  : 

52  : 

52  : 

52  : 

52 

70  • 

70  : 

122  : 

122  : 

y 

122  : 

% 

122 

Africa :      "  ; 

South  Africa,  Rep.  of  3/9/: 

28  ' 

28  " 

31  " 

31 

32 

32 

Oceania:  ~ 

95  • 

95  : 

lUl  : 

lUl  : 

130  : 

130 

211  : 

211  : 

22U  ! 

22U  : 

230  : 

230 

Total  of  above  countries  : 

5,137  : 

6,378  : 

6,303  : 

7,608  : 

6,U67  \ 

7,857 

1/    Whole  milk  cheese  made  from  cows'  milk,  unless  otherwise  noted.    2^  Preliminary. 
3/    Factory  production  only.    \xl    Estimated.    5/    Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  sheep 
and  goats.    6/    Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  buffalos,  sheep  and  goats.    7/    Made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  and  goats.    8/    Made  from  the  milk  of  cows  and  sheep,    9/  Years 
ending  September  30. 


Foreign  Agriciiltural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics 
of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.S.  Agric viltural 
Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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CURRENT  SEflUL  RECOUH 


MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION  IN 
PRINCIPAL  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  IN  196$ 

PRODUCTION 

Milk  production  in  I8  major  producing  countries  in  1965  increased  ^bout 
1  percent  over  196ii.    Production  in  these  countries,  which  represents 
approximately  60  percent  of  total  world  output,  was  I4O2  billion  pounds, 
compared  with  398  billion  pounds  in  1961i. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  principal  producing  area,  production  in  Ih  countries 
was  up  3  percent,  due  to  an  increase  in  cow  numbers  and  sufficient  feed 
supplies  in  most  countries,  improvements  in  average  yields  per  cow,  and 
generally  favorable  weather.    Output  in  France  was  at  an  all time   record  of 
58  billion  pounds,  or  k  percent  above  196ii.    This  gain  was  mainly  the  result 
of  increased  production  per  cow,  as  the  number  of  cows  showed  only  a  slight 
change  from  the  earlier  year. 

Production  in  Western  CSermany  was  also  at  a  record  level.    Cow  numbers  were 
somewhat  less,  but  yields  were  higher,  attributed  to  excellent  grazing 
conditions . 

Milk  production  in  Italy  rose  substantially,  despite  only  a  nominal  increase 
in  cow  numbers.    The  higher  milk  production  resulted  from  the  rise  in  milk 
prices  paid  to  farmers  and  also  to  the  culling  of  TB  animals  and  their 
replacement  with  imported  high  milk  producing  stock. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  a  very  good  roughage  situation  contributed 
to  higher  milk  production  per  cow.    Ihis,  together  with  a  larger  number  of 
cows,  resulted  in  a  rise  in  milk  production  in  these  countries  over  the 
preceding  year's  level. 
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Milk  cow  numbers  were  down  in  Denmark  and  Austria,  but  because  of  satis- 
factory roughage  supplies,  the  average  production  per  cow  increased  and 
total  milk  production  was  up. 

The  record  milk  production  in  Ireland  was  caused  entirely  by  higher  cow 
numbers . 

In  Norway,  milk  cow  numbers  were  down,  but  yields  up.    The  exceptional 
quality  of  the  hay  crop  and  the  heavier  use  of  feed  concentrates  contrib- 
uted to  the  unusually  high  production  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
and  1965  milk  production  rose  above  the  level  of  1961;. 

In  Australia,  milk  production  was  k  percent  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Cow  numbers  were  down  because  of  drought  conditions  in  some  areas  and 
movement  out  of  dairying  in  others.    In  New  Zealand,  dairy  herds  were 
larger,  pasture  growth  was  good,  and  milk  production  was  well  above  that 
of  the  past  several  years. 

In  Canada,  cow  numbers  continued  the  downward  trend  begun  in  1957. 
Yields  also  were  somewhat  smaller,  because  of  poor  pasture  conditions 
which  prevailed  over  much  of  the  dairy  area  durir^  the  months  of  heaviest 
production.    In  the  United  States,  also,  milk  production  in  1965  was  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  attributed  largely  to  smaller  cow  numbers. 

UTILIZATION 

Moderately  larger  quantities  of  milk  were  consumed  in  fluid  form  in  1965 
than  in  1961^.    In  Western  Europe,  milk  used  for  this  purpose  exceeded 
that  of  the  earlier  year,  despite  smaller  consumption  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Finland,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland.    There  was  very 
little  change  from  I96J4.  levels  in  the  quantities  of  milk  consumed  as  fluid 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden.    In  all  other  countries  in  Western  Europe,  milk 
going  to  fluid  use  was  up  from  1  to  it  percent  over  1961;. 

In  Australia,  milk  consumption  again  increased,  and  in  1965  was  up  1  per- 
cent, in  line  with  population  growth.    In  New  Zealand,  more  milk  went 
into  manufacturing,  and  milk  for  consumption  was  5  percent  less  than  in 
the  earlier  year. 

Slightly  more  milk  was  consumed  as  fluid  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States . 

Milk  for  butter  production  was  up  1  percent.    In  Western  Europe  as  a 
whole,  considerably  more  milk  went  into  buttermaking  in  1965  than  in 
I96U.    The  largest  increase  in  this  use  was  in  Western  Germany,  idiere 
more  than  half  of  the  milk  delivered  to  dairies  went  into  butter  produc- 
tion.   In  Denmark,  a  larger  proportion  of  manufacturing  supplies  was 
made  available  for  butter,  achieved  at  the  expense  of  cheese. 
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In  France,  deliveries  to  dairy  plants  were  higher  as  a  result  of  the 
record  milk  production.    Larger  quantities  of  milk  were  diverted  to  the 
production  of  butter  than  in  the  preceding  year.    In  the  United  Kingdom, 
much  more  milk  went  into  manufacturing.    The  quantity  used  for  making 
butter  exceeded  1961;  by  more  than  5U  percent.    Finland  and  Norway  were 
the  only  reporting  countries  in  the  Western  European  area  in  which  milk 
for  butter  production  declined. 

In  Australia,  due  to  the  lower  milk  production,  milk  used  for  butter  was 
less  than  a  year  ago.    In  New  Zealand,  slightly  more  was  utilized. 

In  Canada,  milk  production  was  smaller  than  that  of  19^h,  and  milk  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  was  smaller.    Furthermore,  supplies  for  conversion 
to  butter  were  further  reduced  when  larger  quantities  were  diverted  to 
cheese.    The  United  States  also  used  less  milk  for  butter  production  in 
196$  than  a  year  earlier,  as  more  milk  went  into  fluid  consumption  and 
into  the  output  of  other  dairy  products. 

Utilization  of  milk  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  exceeded  that  of  1961; 
by  about  2  percent.    In  the  li;  countries  of  Western  Europe,  approximately 
3  percent  more  milk  went  into  cheese-making.    In  France,  where  milk  pro- 
duction was  at  an  all time  high,  more  milk  was  available  for  cheese  produc- 
tion than  a  year  ago.    The  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  among  the  Western  European  countries  which  diverted 
larger  quantities  of  milk  to  cheese  in  1965  than  in  1961;.    In  Denmark,  as 
a  result  of  an  increase  in  the  quantities  of  milk  utilized  for  butter, 
supplies  for  cheese  were  considerably  reduced. 

In  Australia,  milk  available  for  cheese  manufacture  decreased  sharply, 
again  reflecting  the  decline  in  milk  production  in  1965 .    In  New  Zealand, 
milk  for  conversion  into  cheese  was  above  196ii. 

In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  more  milk  was  used  for  cheese  in 
1965  than  a  year  earlier. 

Milk  for  canning  was  down  3  percent.    Although  in  Western  Europe,  milk 
for  this  purpose  was  up  1  percent,  this  increase  was  offset  by  sharp 
declines  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 

The  quantity  of  milk  going  into  the  production  of  dried  whole  milk  and 
other  products  was  up  about  5  percent.    Western  European  countries 
reported  6  percent  more  milk  being  used  for  this  purpose  than  a  year  ago. 
Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States  used  less  milk  for  these  products 
in  1965  than  in  1961;. 

More  milk  was  fed  to  livestock  in  Western  European  and  Oceanic  countries, 
less  in  those  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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U,S,  DAIRY  EXPORTS  DOWN; 
IMPORTS  UP  IN  1965 
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SUMMARY 


U.S.  exports  of  dairy  products,  including  shipments  under  government 
programs,  were  down  sharply  in  1965.    The  total  value  of  dairy  product 
exports  was  $192  million — down  iil;  percent  from  the  $276  million  level 
reached  in  1961;.    The  drop  in  export  sales  of  butter  and  other  high 
milk-fat  products  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline.    The  volume  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  exports  also  declined,  but  higher  prices  in  world  markets 
during  196$  resulted  in  a  $5  million  gain  in  export  value  of  this  product. 

Milk  production  in  Western  Europe  was  up  about  3  percent  in  196^  compared 
with  196ii  levels  and  more  milk  was  available  for  manufactured  products. 
Ijuports  of  butter,  which  were  necessary  in  several  traditional  exporting 
countries  in  the  area  during  I963  and  1961i,  were  not  required  in  1965. 
While  Western  Europe  continued  to  import  some  nonfat  dry  milk,  there  was 
a  sharp  reduction  in  total  import  requirements. 

Reduced  European  iD5)ort  requirements,  plus  substantially  lower  U.S. 
production,  depletion  of  CCC-owned  stocks  and  higher  prices,  brought 
about  a  sharp  reduction  in  export  of  nonfat  dry  milk  from  the  record 
level  of  the  previous  year. 

Dairy  product  inports  into  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $73  mill  ion, 
up  11  percent  over  the  1961;  figure.    Cheese  accounted  for  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  dairy  product  imports.    Casein,  mainly  for 
industrial  uses,  was  the  other  important  dairy  product  import. 


EXPORTS 


Butter  and  high  milk-fat  products 


Total  exports  of  butter  (including  the  butter  equivalent  of  anhydrous 
milk  fat,  butter  oil  and  ghee)  totaled  65.8  million  pounds  in  1965,  down 
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231.^  million  pounds  or  78  percent  from  the  297.3  million  pounds  exported 
a  year  earlier.    Both  welfare  program  shipments  and  sales  for  dollars 
were  down  in  196^.    Beginning  stocks  of  butter  held  by  CCC  were  low  and 
government  purchases  during  the  year  were  down  sharply  from  I96J4.  Sales 
for  export  were  greatly  reduced  as  import  demand  in  Western  Europe  was 
supplied  almost  entirely  from  increased  domestic  output.    In  that  area 
as  a  vrtiole,  output  increased  $  percent  over  196ii  production  and  stocks 
were  built  up  from  the  low  levels  reached  at  the  end  of  196ii.  France 
was  a  major  market  for  U.S.  butter  in  196^,  the  result  of  export  orders 
placed  late  in  I96I4.    Also,  shipments  went  to  Belgium,  West  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

CHEESE 

Total  exports  of  cheese  in  196^  amounted  to  6.8  million  pounds,  a  25  per- 
cent decline  from  the  9.1  million  pounds  exported  in  1961^.    This  decline 
was  largely  caused  by  reduced  eaqjorts  under  government  programs.  Food 
for  Freedom  shipmients  under  P.L.  U80  were  down  from  196ii.    As  in  the 
past  few  years,  largest  commercial  exports  of  cheese  went  to  Canada, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela. 

DRIED  MILK 

Exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  1965  totaled  863  million  pounds,  a  decline 
of  31;  percent  from  the  record  high  of  1,311  million  pounds  exported  in 
196ii.    Dollar  sales  declined  about  58  percent  from  I96I4..    Combined  ship- 
ments to  our  three  largest  markets  in  1961;,  namely  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
and  Italy,  totaled  li30  million  pounds;  exports  to  these  markets  in  1965 
amounted  to  only  129  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  70  percent.  Shipments 
to  Holland  accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  total.    Larger  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  increased  production  in  Western  Europe  (over 
iiO  percent  from  1961i  to  1965),  principally  France,  West  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  responsible  for  the  reduced  level  of  U.S.  exports. 

Shipments  under  government  programs  also  declined,  as  purchases  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  under  the  price  support  program  were  sharply  reduced 
because  of  an  8  percent  decline  in  production  from  a  year  earlier. 
Shipments  under  barter  agreements  which  totaled  nearly  38  million  pounds 
in  1961;  declined  to  less  than  1  million  in  1965,  as  supplies  became  less 
plentiful  and  prices  higher.    Shipments  for  relief  and  charity  under 
Title  II  and  Title  III,  P.L.  U80  and  concessional  sales  for  restricted 
use  (mainly  school  lunch  programs)  also  declined  slightly  in  1965.  In 
Latin  America,  ffexico  and  Brazil  continued  to  be  the  largest  markets. 
Shipments  to  Brazil  were  mainly  under  U.S.  government  programs,  while 
exports  to  Mexico  moved  mostly  through  commercial  channels  for  dollars. 
In  Asia,  Japan  remained  the  principal  market,  with  the  bulk  of  U.S. 
powder  moving  under  government-to-govemment  sales  at  concessional 
prices  for  the  Japanese  school  lunch  program. 
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CANNED  MILK 

Exports  of  canned  milk,  both  evaporated  and  condensed,  totaled  90  million 
pounds  in  196$  compared  with  100  million  a  year  earlier.    Total  exports 
of  condensed  milk  amounted  to  6$  million  pounds,  a  slight  increase  from 
the  63  million  pounds  shipped  in  196ii.    The  bulk  of  this  product  was 
shipped  to  Viet-Nam  under  Title  I.    Conversely,  total  exports  of  evapo- 
rated milk  declined  about  3  million  pounds  to  35  million.    Exports  of 
evaporated  milk  declined,  principally  because  of  a  decrease  in  commercial 
exports  to  the  largest  U.S.  market,  ^fexico.    Shipments  to  Mexico  dropped 
from  2$  million  pounds  in  1961;  to  about  12  million  pounds  in  196^,  the 
result  of  quantitative  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government  of  Ifexico 
in  October  196U  on  movements  of  U.S.  evaporated  milk  into  the  free  zones 
(border  cities)  of  Mexico. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  U.S.  imports  of  dairy  products,  including  casein,  in  196^ 
is  estimated  at  $73  million,  up  11  percent  from  196k  levels.    Cheese  and 
casein  accounted  for  59  and  36  percent  of  the  value  of  the  dairy  products 
imported  respectively  in  1965.    Quantitatively,  cheese  imports  in  1965 
totaled  79  million  pounds,  about  2  percent  more  than  in  196ii.  Italy 
remained  the  principal  supplier  accounting  for  23  percent  of  total  U.S. 
cheese  imports.    Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  New  Zealand  were  in  that 
order  leading  suppliers,  accounting  for  13,  12.5  and  10  percent  respec- 
tively.   Pecorino,  Swiss,  and  Colby  cheese  varieties  together  accounted 
for  58  percent  of  total  U.S.  imports.    Edam  and  Gouda  cheeses,  mainly 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  Blue  Mold  primarily  of  Danish  origin,  were 
other  varieties  imported  in  sizable  quantities.    Casein  imports  in  1965, 
mostly  for  industrial  use,  totaled  92  million  pounds,  a  decline  of  15 
percent  from  1961;.    Most  of  this  decline  can  be  attributed  to  higher 
world  prices  which  rose  rapidly  in  1961;  and  continued  at  very  high 
levels  throughout  1965 .    Most  of  the  reduction  was  in  imports  from 
Argentina  and  France.    Exports  of  these  two  countries  to  the  United 
States  dropped  from  h2  and  10  million  pounds  in  I96U  to  27  and  3  million 
pounds  respectively.    Conversely,  imports  of  casein  in  1965  from  both 
Canada  and  Australia  showed  a  slight  increase  over  196ii.    Imports  from 
New  Zealand,  the  second  largest  supplier,  remained  unchanged  at  about 
25  million  pounds. 
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Table  2. --BUTTER  AND  CHEESE:    0.  S.  ejtports  by  country  of  destination,  1963-65 


Country 
of 

destination 

:                                               Butter  1/ 

:  Cheese 

:       Total  exports  including 
:             donation  shipments 

:         Commercial  exports  2/ 

Total  exports  including 
donation  shipments 

:       Commercial  exports  2/ 

1963 

1961, 

;    1965  3/ 

;  1963 

;  196L 

;    1965  3/ 

1963 

;  1961, 

■    1965  3/ 

;  1963 

;  196U 

;■  1965  y 

1.000  lb 


1,000  lb 


North  America: 


218 

352 

:  26 

:  218 

:  352 

:  20 

1,039 
582 

:  1,588 

1,892 

:  1,039 

:  1,588 

:  1,892 

910 

U66 

=  y 

:  2 

:  y 

:  70 

122 

:  86 

:  70 

:  122 

Mexico   

2,589 

5,867 

:  11 

':  11,8 

1 

:  11 

508 

:  10 

27 

:  8 

:  10 

:  27 

El  Salvador   

1,916 

1,259 

299 

1,112 
11,6 

:  77 

1,0 

:  73 

:  77 

:  1,0 

British  Honduras  

120 

251, 

:  1 

:  209 

220 

:  11,6 

:  209 

:  220 

19U 

231 

:  1 

:  1 

:  3 

:  1 

1,9 

:  30 

11 

:  1,9 

:  30 

:  11 

Panama,  Rep.  of   

591, 

223 

:  96 

:  217 

:  69 

:  96 

987 

:  1,11,8 

•  1,185 

!  987 

:  1,11,8 

:  1,185 

Panama  Canal  Zone   

80 

:  128 

:  80 

:  128 

Bahamas   

216 

315 

':  21,6 

':  216 

\  315 

1  21.6 

199 

:  261 

26U 

:  199 

:  261 

':  261, 

131 

150 

:  52 

:  131 

:  150 

:  51 

76 

:  93 

117 

:  76 

:  93 

:  117 

Haiti   

2Ul 

U77 

3U 

19 

127 

31 

175 

:  71, 

81, 

:  107 

!  72 

81, 

Dominican  Republic  

1,030 

3,957 

UU 

150 

92 

27 

1,720 

69 

39 

5U 

69 

:  39 

Netherlands  Antilles- 

18 

22 

6 

18 

22 

U 

161 

253 

203 

161 

253 

:  203 

3,1,66 

3,51,6 

51i9 

:  1,167 

1,359 

3l»U 

625 

119 

129 

95 

119 

:  129 

Leeward  &  Wind. Is. — 

U 

iia 

1 

3 

5 

:  25 

11 

5 

:  25 

:  11 

Nicaragua   

1,703 

1,500 

111, 

99 

229 

111, 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

:  7 

Costa  Rica   

81, 

71,5 

716 

11 

21,5 

l.OOU 

:  11 

67 

1 

11 

67 

South  America: 


5,226 

U,U89 

111 

102 

10 

11 

25 

10 

150 

1,808 
10,251 

160 

18 

6 

8 

18 

6 

Peru  

8,13U 

3,U6l 

2,966 

8,338 

3,U23 

78 

93 

85 

78 

93 

85 

Chile  —  — 

6,821 

8,853 

1,036 

3,291 

7,376 

2,71,2  • 

151 

77 

7,U,3 

7,531, 

60 

2 

53 

60 

792 

660 

635 

792 

660 

635 

Brazil  —  -  

15,762 

18,91,6 

831, 

1<,672 

Bolivia   

3,915 

2,617 
521 

1,1,80 

Trinidad  4  Tobago   

216 

21, 

21,6 

512 

2U 

3U 

28 

31, 

21 

1, 

31, 

Paraguay   

1,001 
252 

5U7 

Uruguay  

128 

Europe : 

United  Kingdom   

Spain   

Portugal   

France   

Belgium   

Qermai^,  WeBt  

Italy  

Poland  

Trieste  

Yugoslavia   

Greece   

Sweden  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

Gemany,  East  

Asia: 

Malaysia   

Turkey  

Israel  

Jordan   

Iran-  

Pakistan  

India   

Thailand  

Vlet-Nam  

Hong  Kong   

Taiwan  

Korea  

Japan  

n>lllpplnee,  Rep. of — - 

Nanael  Islands   

Lebanon  

Syria   

Africa: 

Algeria  

Morocco  ' — 

Liberia  

Tunisia   

Libya  

Egypt   

Qulnea™-— —  

Congo,  Rapubllc  of  — 

Nigeria  

South  Afrlca,R«p.of  

Burundi-Rwanda  

Oiana  

Sierra  Laone   

Togo-  

Ft.  Sonalllaod   

Malagasy  Republic   

All  olhars  

Grand  total   

y  Includes  buttar  equivalent 
curronclee),  barter  agreement 
under  special  sales  programs 


1,210 

10,071, 

U/ 

1,210 

10,071, 

122 

83 

UOU 

122 

83 

11 

302 

37011 

11 

302 

1 

3 

23 

3 

23 

2,957 

1,752 

1,752 

2,757 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1,2 

20,568 

il,,5io 

11 

20,553 

11,,  510 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9,898 

16,33T 

5,177 

9,898 

16,337 

5,177 

23 

38 

1 

23 

38 

1 

6,223 
19,380 

5,1,21 

1,,692 

6,223 

5,U21 

U,692 

21,0 

1 

10 

3 

1 

10 

7,1,03 

lie 

16, 6U, 

5,283 

118 

2,353 

807 

2U 

2,353 

5/  807 

21, 

11,100 

22,580 

1,,291 

7,370 

12,938 

a, 250 

2,363 

61 

19U 

1,765 

5,220 

29 

28 

2,668 

3,252 

606 

1,097 

5 

1 

5 

191 

697 

191 

697 

1 

10 

1 

10 

5,292 

6,713 

81 

5,292 

6,713 

81 

U8 

88 

U8 

88 

2,015 

2,76U 

1,59U 

2,015 

2,76U 

1,591, 

7,517 

2,895 

7,517  : 

2,895 

1,319 

832 

815 

9 

5 

8U5 

136  : 

6 

6 

3 

6 

6 

2,871 

2,593 

791, 

1  : 

1,709 

2,197 

2,1,59 

1,651, 

2,060 

2,1,59 

1  : 

6 

3 

1 

6 

3 

131 

21,9 

6 

198  : 

12 

U 

6 

12 

2 

1,865 

1,.735 

1,31,1 

1,63 

1,958 

926 

1  : 

U 

7 

1 

11 

7 

3,11,2 

5,238 

1,27 

201 

1,100 

202 

27  : 

23 

7 

27 

23 

7 

1,20 

20,987 

898 

5 

h 

1,138  : 

6 

9 

222 

6 

9 

168 

16U 

270  : 

168 

l6lt 

270 

It  : 

3 

3 

1, 

3  • 

3 

1,2U, 

731, 

811  : 

15 

IZU 

681, 

592  : 

10 

5 

2 

10 

5 

769 

372 

211 

230 

16  : 

30 

9 

16 

30  • 

9 

1,299 

1,121 

72 

11,0 

182 

72 

2,231, 

2,891 

2,151,  : 

2,23U 

2,733 

2,138 

2  : 

10 

5 

2 

8 

5 

2,119 

1,158 

1,320  : 

2,119 

1,158 

1,320 

131  : 

169 

189 

131. 

169  : 

189 

7,736 

1,929 

1,567  • 

3,8U3 

1,851 

l,3!i7 

752  : 

306 

281, 

li.0 

198 

282 

1,893 

1,81,2 

1,187  ! 

1,563 

1,835 

1,187 

368  I 

lUU 

169 

130 

lU.  • 

169 

192 

U8U 

U,7  : 

192 

U81. 

U1.7 

U3  : 

6U 

89 

k3 

6U  : 

89 

779 

603 

I 

- 

118 

iia  ! 

22 

- 

: 
I 

- 

X 

I 

10,555 

16,977 

1 
I 

U,200 

- 

: 

- 

- 

1 

10,762 

l,,739 

513  i 

75  ■ 

238 

1  I 

1»35  \ 

- 

I 

273 

171, 

U7  : 

10  ! 

17  1 

10  I 

U9  : 

39  1 

31  : 

19  i 

39  'x 

31 

89 

2,219 

1,873  : 

I 

UU.  ! 

938  I 

3U  : 

21 

1,  : 

21  • 

U  : 

279  1 

12 

16  \ 

9  ! 

12  I 

16 

357 

10,108 

: 

U  : 

3,li32 

I 

3,212  I 

l,l»65 

1>  : 

1,U65  : 

U 

187 

13 

127  1 

I 

- 

221  1 

221 

2,767 

50 

323  i 

1,378  : 

50  1 

321 

508  I 

33 

16  : 

275  i 

33  ': 

16 

6li 

123 

18  X 

6U  . 

123 

18  I 

6  t 

11 

17  : 

! 

11  ! 

17 

89 

i8,iai  ! 

35U  : 

89  1 

18,lai  ! 

3SU  I 

93  I 

373 

2  : 

93  : 

373  : 

2 

681 

1  : 

t 

- 

U93 

231 

2  I 

t 

1  I 

2 

58  i 

U  < 

5  i 

U  i 

5 

5U6 

51.5 

303  ! 

1 

1 

I 

- 

I 

t 

352 

175 

: 

; 

1 

I 

160 

80 

: 

1 

- 

- 

t 

21,0 

600  . 

1  : 

1 

: 

t 

- 

: 

2,778 

8,600  : 

762  :" 

t 

lOU  : 

1 

239  : 

520  I 

290  ! 

185  \ 

296  : 

259  ': 

185  :' 

296 

191,, ueo 

297,283 

65,75U  : 

72,1,35  : 

151,1,78  : 

5U,58U  : 

33,592  1 

9,086 

6,831  : 

8,252  : 

5/  8,796    :  6,827 

Of  anhydrous  milk  fat,  butter  oil,  and 
s,  Title  IV  (long-terra 
2/  Preliminary.  y 


,ee.  y  lii  addition  to  dollar  salee,  Includeo  exporto  under  Title  I  tealee  for  foreign 
credit),  government -to- government  salee  (mainly  far  acbool  l\mch  programs)  and  products  sold  for  expert 
Less  than  500  pounds.    S/  Revised. 


Table  3. —DRIED  MTUC:    D.  S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  1963-65 


Country  of  destination 

Nonfat  dry  mlUc 

Dried  whole  milk 

Total  exports  including 
donation  shipments 

Coniraercial  exports  3/ 

Total  exports  including 
donation  shipments 

Coinmercial  exports  X/ 

1963 

196L 

j    1965  2/ 

1963 

196U 

1965  2/ 

1963 

•  196U 

1965  2/ 

1963 

196U 

1965  y 

1. ,  VAJU  J.D. 

:   XjUvU  XD. 

— nnn  Th 

;    J.  ,  UUU    LD  . 

1  nnn  iV, 

— 1  nnn  T  K 

X  ,  UUVJ    X  D  . 

T — mnTh 

J.  ,  UUU  i.  D  . 

1 , 000  Id . 

1,UUU  ±D. 

1 ,  UUU  i.D . 

IjUUU  ID. 

North  America: 

• 

Canada   

8,188 

:  5,586 

:  9,068 

:  6,188 

:  5,551 

9,088 

238 

706 

Ull2 

:  238 

706 

I4I12 

Mexico   

66,706 

1j5,130 

:  31,180 

21,175 

:  23,3Ui 

25,795 

659 

315 

762 

659 

315 

762 

6,178 

10,075 

:  2,959 

367 

601 

511 

2 

22U 

18 

2 

22k 

18 

El  Salvador   

3,096 

7,183 

:  U,773 

573 

!  Il80 

982 

7 

120 

7 

120 

British  Honduras   

UOl 

21a6 

:  166 

5 

6 

6 

1 

1 

Honduras  

2,39li 

1,861 

:  1,369 

325 

75 

91 

8 

2 

56 

8 

2 

56 

Nicaragua   

2,93U 

3,li90 

3,086 

1 

:  1 

153 

17 

275 

56 

17 

275 

56 

Costa  Rica  

26 

1,16U 

:  1,999 

26 

1.53 

50 

6 

6 

Panama, Republic  of  — 

S.Olil 

2,175 

:  2,559 

18 

2U 

119 

7 

11 

39 

7 

11 

39 

Panaina  Canal  Zone  

791 

500 

1 

1 

Bahamas  

266 

277 

227 

265 

277 

225 

30 

61 

26 

30 

61 

26 

Bermuda  — 

31*2 

288 

97 

3U2 

286 

97 

2 

2 

- 

- 

15,03U 

Dominican  Republic  

U,U35 

13,359 

10,872 

29 

100 

2 

23 

13 

2 

23 

13 

Haiti  

2,U86 

U,575 

2,661 

15 

28 

7U 

87 

68 

6 

67 

68 

6 

Jamaica  

It,  786 

3,681 

U,29a 

75 

13 

ItO 

19 

12 

6 

19 

12 

6 

Leewexd  &  Windward  Is, 

1,U25 

912 

1,015 

56 

1 

1) 

1 

k 

Netherlands  Antilles — 

W7 

U95 

508 

U37 

1j95 

508 

37 

11 

10 

37 

11 

10 

809 

51 

South  America: 

Colombia   

Ecuador   —  

ChUe  

VenB2\iela  

Brazil   

Bolivia   

Paraguay   

Argentina  - — - —  

Uruguay  —  

British  Guiana   

Surinam  —  — 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  — 

Europe: 

Iftiited  Kingdom  

Spain   

Portugal   

Netherlands  — 

Belgium  — - — 

France  

Denmark  — 

Germany,  West   

Italy   

Austria   

Poland   

Trieste   

Yugoslavia   

Greece   

Sweden  — — — —  

Switzerland   

Hungary   

Asia: 

T-urkey  

Syria   ■■  

Lebanon  —  

Israel  

Jordan   

Arabian  States  

Afghanistan  

Pakistan  

Ireiia  

Ceylon  - 

Malaysia  

Thailand  

Viet-Nam   

Hong  Kong  

Taiwan  

Korea  

Japan   

Indonesia   

Philippines, Rep.  of  

Laos-  " 

Ryukyu  Islands   


Africa: 

Morocco   — — 

French  West  Africa 
British  East  Africa' 
Liberia  — — 

Algeria   

C3iana — — — — — — 

Nigeria  

Tunisia   

Libya   

Congo, Republic  of  — 
Fed.  of  Rhod.&  Nyslnd, 
South  Africa,Rep.of  - 

Egypt   

Ethiopia  

All  others  

Grand  Total   


36,520 
6,la3 
19,113 
28,59U 
ll,lt5U 
72,982 
6,167 
U,98U 
691i 
3,112 
819 
832 
559 


22 

62,892  I 

18,U67 

lt8,559 

7,768 
108 
13,296 

2,870 
l*5,961t 

2,696 
10,6lli 

2,537 
58,986 

!.,837 

6,751 
390 


10,711 
1,065 
5,569 

12,571 
383 

110 
It,  059 
2lt7 
32,222 
61,289 
9,016 
1,320 
lj,217 
1,12U 
2,956 
5,656 
5.057  ! 
23,953  ' 
182.927 
lli,576 
U7,362 
250 
6,070 


25, 
12, 
16, 
23, 

u, 

77, 
h, 


,67U 
,331 
,112 
,561 
,698 
,796 
,599 
,289 

,933 

871 
8kli 
768 


15,637 
21,570 

6,980 
305,626 
I8,li69 

2,389 
60,li99 

5,5llt 
69,71t7 
Ula 
18,U9U 

3,181 
30,616 

2,9li7 

26,276 
16,892 
208 


13,362 
135 
808 
11,9U5 
529 
2,632 
63 
6,331 
597 
23,015 
61j,683 
7,820 
1,096 
2,387 
921 
5,238  : 
2.1»36.-i. 

'Z.iS^l2^  > 

1SI253 
Ta,6l9 
156 
6,135 


1. 

5,257 
2,230 
3,952 

331i 

69U 

W6 
2U7 
51i2 


9li 

2,072 

li,5l6 
11,2U6 
313 


92 
86 
2,755 
3,682 
U89 
32,750 


1 

5 

60 

l»,5oi 

li29 
3 


2 
3 

11*7 
3U 
1),118 
2 

751. 


211t 

5 

3,996 
70 

229 

2 


1 

5 

60 
l.,501 

li29 
3 


308 

22 

15,1.23 

308 

1 

5 

37 

1 

5 

37 

29,709 
9,595 

2,605 

3,830 

61.7 

3,1.32 

1. 

21. 

3,U32 

k 

2U 

2 

18 

16 

9 

16 

16 

9 

120,311 

U8,363 

30U,672 

120,311 
376 

3,628 

2,675 

2,655 

3,626 

2,675 

2,655 

378 

7,788 

18,1.69 

1,31a 

301 

1 

1,31a 

301 

1 

133 

1 

2,3U9 
60,1.99 

129 

117 

13,296 

U7 

1,0U8 

192 

8 

1,01.6 

192 

8 

2,203 
8,lj99 

2,718 

5,511. 

2,203 

2 

1 

1U.7 

2 

1 

U.7 

22,929 
2,696 

65,018 

l.,322 
565 

67a 

886 

86 

671. 

86 

866 

565 

ua 

- 

- 

7,026 

129 

190 

kh 

14. 

5U 

2,537 

3,161 

- 

32,637 
li,267 

15,589 

17,1.01 

20,1.32 

1,083 

107 

1,083 

107 

312 

107 

30 

k 

1. 

lli8 

1U8 

7 

5 

7 

5 

2,791. 

6^751 

26,276 

2,791. 

768 

2l42 

79 

786 

2U2 

79 

- 

16,892 

- 

200  . 

20 

15,1.73 
2,266 
1,571. 

10,612 
1,1.68 
1,087 
175 
5,838 
1,186 

20,1.37 

66,0U5 
6,956 
1,161  ! 
2,916  : 
1,763  : 
3,873  ! 
1,391 
9,605 

21,707 
118,170 
1,700 

35,833 
1.20 
7,668 


:  U,055 

3,266 

1,729 

1.0 

5 

:  6,939 

2,297 

l.,207 

170 

:  U,868 

3,718 

l.,776 
31.9 

295 

:  11.8 

318 

la 

50 

I     12, 799 

a,  897 

1,103 

:  3,111 

2,218 

3,01.2 

1 

:  1,577 

3,136 

U,320 

130 

31.6 

:  3,173 

2,611. 

3,608 

:  193 

37- 

32 

29 

37 

:  25,832 

710 

5,1.88 
189 

5,31.7 

!  226 

175 

179 

"175 

:  796 

1,823 

2,760 

- 

1,663 

:  6,763 

8,1.76 

23,U67 

2,023 

692 

I  2,258 

517 

1,071 

:  U,86l 

6,166 

6,iia 

126 

529 

:1, 119, 190 

1,310,902 

663,071.  ! 

la6,692 

79U,035 

1,065 
5,565 
11,01.3 


13,006 
970 

I 

1,320  I 
2,007  ! 
56  : 
: 

3,836 
■  311. 
U,863 
168,1.23 
291. 
22,  U.7 

3,0U2 


395 
11,175 
27 
1,333 
U7 
1,759 

9,137 
1,599 


106  I 
103  I 


6,1.33 
11.5,30U 

18,227 

2,8lii 


5 

118, 


221. 


236 
152 


,918 
'  67 


268 
903 
536 
683  1 
,2U6  ! 
,170  ! 

,172 

,983 


1. 

9 
28 

1 
10 

9 

55 
1 

2a9 

713 
11. 

19  I 
3  I 
521 

33 

11 
2 

250 
8 
35 
U8 
6 


253 
9 


123 

2 

1 

32 

3 

7 

680 

9,101 

625 

169 

2 

1,973 

36 

1,060 

U 

7 

1 

250 

152 

206 

390,085 

29,810  ■ 

13,698 

12 
263 
7 

116 
6 
13 

55  : 
U  : 
725  t 
106  ! 

U3  : 

10  I 
1,017 

11. 

50 

98 

26 


5 
1.8 
203 
2 
65 
113 
73 


-  598 
52 

: 

12  ! 
3,271 
•  21 
1.12 
66 
73 


5 

50 
2 

1,1.01 


2 
3 

1U7 

U,118 
2 

751. 


18,1.97 


10 

: 

5 

9 

1  12 

1.8 

55 

263 

203 

1 

7 

2 

21.9 

116 

65 

713 

6 

113 

11. 

13 

73 

19 

'  55 

- 

92 

3 

h 

Ui2 

712 

'571. 

33 

108 

52 

1 

36 

2 

10 

12 

250 

1,017 

3,271 

6 

11. 

21 

35 

50 

U12 

1.8 

98 

6 

26 

73 

253 


3 

9,101 
2 
36 
k 
1 

152 


7 

625 


7 

206 


29,721 


13,81.6  :  18,271 
) ,  government  -to- 


1/  In  addition  to  dollar  sales,  includes  exports  under  Title  I  teales  for  forai^  currencies),  barter  agreements.  Title  IV  Clong-term  crediF 
govemiftent  sales  (mainly  for  school  lunch  programs),  and  products  sold  for  exports  under  special  sales  programs.  2/Preliminaiy.    3/  Includes  countries  for 
part  of  French  West  Africa,  h/  Includes  countries  formerly  part  of  British  East  Africa.    5/  Includes  889,000  pounHs  to  Guinea. 
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Table  5.— DAIRT  PRODUCTS (malted  milk  compounds, infant  and  dietetic  foods): 
U.  S.  exports  by  country  of  destination 
1963-65 


i     Malted  milk  compounds 

> Infant  and  dietetic  foods 

Country  of  destination 

and  mixes 

:             (milk  basis) 

!  I96li 

:  1965  1/ 

t  1963 

:  19bk 

:  1965  1/ 

s  1,000 

:  1,000 

X  1,000 

r  1,006 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

North  America: 

•  pounds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

>  pooads 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

■ 

Canada   — — — 

m 

!  132 

\  11 

\  2U6 

i  158 

:  118 

o± 

!  1,6U0 

t  1,003 

!  U08 

■  **✓ 

:  6U 

:  123 

\  371 

!  U20 

!  265 

:  5 

!  10 

:  6 

:  235 

!  180 

:  179 

:  27 

t  12 

!  29 

;  228 

:     m    :  11;7 

:  2 

7 

:  U 

t  197 

:  26U 

:  6 

: 

:  3 

5     201    :  217 

>  10)i 

Panama,  Republic  of~ 

!  72 

!  109 

:  132 

:  577 

:  ia6 

I^inama  Canal  Zone  — — 

:  2 

i 

Dominican  Republic- — 

!  kh 

!  38 

i  9 

:  li21 

OCX 

!  627 

Haiti  

:  9 

!  k 

:  ll2 

;  60 

66 

6? 

Netherlands  Antilles- 

:  99 

72 

!  57 

!  U6 

7< 

:  hi 

•  h$ 

:  17 

X  25k 

South  America: 

Colombia  —  —  

\  3 

■  5 

\  1 

\  697 

CU\J 

.  O 
!  7 

Ecuador  — — — — ■ — - 

!  5 

!  7 

:  5 

:  321 

Peru  

J  1 

5 

:  2 

.  UkO 

>  7liO 

Ik 

0 

s       10    :  66 

:  ±Uc 

!    '^Z  Op 

CJhile  .— - 

.  2 

2 

i  121 

:    "=/  J.  J  J 

Venezuela  ■«'-x~~->— ->~— 

t  11 

t  70 

\  26 

•  3,236 

Uruguay  — — — ■•>-•  

: 

! 

!  61 

>  77 

O^ 

Argentina  — — — — 

! 

! 

!  116 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom   

!  2 

- 

i  17 

;           O  i 

•  o 

Belgium  — — — — 

!  60 

!  72 

i  110 

!  20 

:  18 

i  C.L 

Gernsany,  West  — — — 

!         h  : 

- 

10 

2 

!  i 

Italy———— — . 

I  1 

- 

i  3 

!  k9 

!  960 

Greece 

3 

3 

:         1  ! 

>  125 

:  2/119 

livO 

Asia: 

Lebanon  — — — — >■  

!            7  ! 

2 

f  1 

82 

!          81  ! 

72 

Arabian  States  — 

1  5 

- 

!             1  ! 

.     1U6  • 

:  259 

339 

:  2 

- 

\  1 

>  207 

281i 

!  235 

Iran  ~  

!  3 

h 

:        7  ! 

278 

!     580  . 

U09 

India  — — —  

t 

3  : 

1 

1 

Burma  — - — - — 

:  6 

- 

18 

39 

8 

19  ! 

22 

6 

U85  : 

693  . 

!  569 

Ceylon  — — — — ~— ■ — - 

700  : 

756 

!     367  : 

265 

225  ! 

2li3 

7  . 

26 

:        6  : 

132 

:       85  ! 

16U 

37  : 

o 

c 

3/566  : 

3/  622  ! 

3A^59 

16  : 

27 

18  \ 

312  ! 

■  U63  : 

668 

Taiwan  ———————  • 

2/279  : 

'  2/273  ! 

237 

Indonesia  — —  

"  8 

!  "     17  ! 

Philippines, Rep. of   . 

876  i 

soil 

\  l,li01  \ 

1,328  ! 

I,22l4  ! 

1,262 

22  ! 

31 

9 

2,309 

l,62li  : 

Africa: 

Egypt   ! 

723  i 

711  1 

1,550 

South  Africa, Rep. of — 

h  ! 

1 

1  s 

632  ! 

U3    t  1 

h  : 

7 

26  : 

5 

65  ! 

99 

•      111  : 

990  ! 

1,110  i 

2A/395 

2,282  ! 

2,551  ! 

2,675  : 

18,516  : 

18,552  : 

16,002 

1/  Preliminaiy.  2/  Includes  small  shipments  under  AID  Program.  3/  AH  or  practic- 
ally all  under  AID~Program.  " 
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Table  10.— CASEIN:    Imports       country  of  origin,  1961-65 


Country  of  origin 

:  1961 

!  1962 

5  1963 

!  I96U 

\    1965  1/ 

UanaOa  c/  —————— 

lb. 

!l,WO  lb. 

rl,OW  lb.. 

:1,000  lb. 

!l,OM  lb. 

i±,4i)9 

:    X3, 000 

. — a  arc  . 

!    y,9p>  ! 

i        299  ! 

200  ! 

:         I4I  ! 

70 

!  290 

o 

t     o,393  ! 

!  3,27U 

:  3,030 

!  9,922 

\  2,007 

GermaDy,  West-—  i 

!      1>1>9<:  5 

1*319  ! 

APT  , 

D0±  ; 

T  Pn 

Nemerxancis  — -- 

t      1,599  ! 

2,OU5  ! 

1,309  J 

!  721 

686  : 

900  : 

:        995  ' 

\        1,092  ! 

t  1,038 

!    12,U93  1 

I  8,281 

:        935  ! 

717  ! 

!  1,751 

U.S.S.R.   ; 

■^8  810  « 

"3)1   7'50  • 

Ill  978  < 

'     26  781 

I          92  : 

3U9  ! 

:          9lt  s 

:         328  ! 

I  790 

1      2,151  ! 

!     1,763  ! 

1     3,681  ! 

2,9Uli 

:  1,653 

•    12,OU8  : 

15,996  J 

Hi,  981  : 

1U,612  ! 

•  17,52U 

'    18,273  : 

11,703  ! 

'    12,530  : 

:   2U,566  . 

:  2U,982 

167  \ 

U72  i 

'        U90  i 

I        210  ' 

\  92 

Total    ! 

:  101,828  : 

95,575  : 

>    87,878  ! 

108,Ii52  ' 

!  91,788 

l/Preliminary.  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
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DAIRY  FRODUCTSj  1963  AMD  1961t 


Stuanary 

Average  per  capita  consianption  of  milk  and  dairy  prodnots  (i^ole 
milk  equivalent-bat terf at  basis)  in  17  major  daixy  prodaeing 
countries  totaled  732  pounds  in  196U*    lliis  was  a  loss  of  3 
pounds  from  the  73^  used  in  1963* 

Total  consun4)tion  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  was  up  about  1  percent 
from  the  1963  level*    However^  on  a  per  capita  basis  consunption 
declined  2  pounds  to  282  per  person^  as  the  total  increase  was 
not  sufficient  to  match  the  rate  of  population  growth*  Total 
consunption  of  butter  was  down  slightly  as  prices  increased 
shaxply  in  several  countries  and  per  capita  use  dropped  0*1  pound* 
Cheese  consunption  was  iqp  again*    Total  and  per  capita  consunption 
of  both  dry  milk  and  canned  milk  registered  gains  in  1961(* 

Finland  remained  the  leading  user  of  ndlk  and  dairy  products  in 
I96I;  with  a  i^le  milk  equivalent  consunption  of  I,li2i3  pounds  per 
person*    Ireland  ranked  second  with  l>lj39  pounds  and  New  Zealand 
third  with  1,315  pounds* 

Finland  continued  to  rank  first  in  per  capita  conBUBq)tion  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream*    New  Zealand  was  again  the  leading  consumer 
of  butter;  France,  of  cheese;  the  Netherlands  of  canned  milk;  and 
Belgium  remained  the  largest  consumer  of  dry  milk  on  a  per  capita 
basis* 
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Milk  production 

Total  milk  production  of  the  17  countries  Increased  sll^tly  In 
I96I;,    but  average  per  capita  production  declined  to  809  pounds 
from  816  In  1963*     Eight  countries  reported  increases  in  per 
capita  production  of  milk;  nine^  decreases* 

Consumption  of  Dairy  Products  <  Milk  Equivalent  Bgisis^  19(>h 

Total  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  dairy  products  in  196k  (on 
a  ^ole  milk  equimLent  basis)  in  the  17  countries  was  up  1  per- 
cent from  1963*   With  the  reception  of  butter ,  consumption  of 
which  registered  a  modest  decline ^  other  major  dairy  products 
showed  small-to-moderate  increases*    Fluid  milk  and  butter^  com- 
binedy  accounted  for  78  percent  of  total  dairy  products  consumed 
in  15^1i*    Cheese,  third  most  Important,  accounted  Sbr  1$  percent 
of  total  milk  consua^lon;  canned  milk  consumption,  3  percent; 
and  diy  whole  milk  and  ice  cream  consumption,  most  of  the  r^oain- 
ing  k  percent* 

Per  Capita  Consumption 

Fluid  milk 

The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the 
17  reporting  countries  was  282  pounds,  2  pomids  below  a  year  earlier* 
Ten  countries  reported  declines  in  per  capita  use,  7  increases*  Fin- 
land, the  leading  per  capita  user,  experienced  the  sharpest  decline- 
about  3^  pounds*    This  drop  resulted  mainly  from  reduced  milk  output 
during  196k»    New  Zealand  also  reported  a  substantial  decline  in  per 
capita  use  as  more  milk  was  diverted  to  butter  production*    Oa  the 
other  hand,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Ireland  registered  sharp  increases 
in  per    capita  use*    The  United  States  showed  a  slight  decline  of  2 
pounds  per  person* 

Butter 

Total  consun^lon  in  1961(,  at  6*4  billion  pounds,  was  about  unchanged 
from  the  previous  year,  while  per  capita  consumption  at  13*0  pounds 
was  down  0*1*    Eleven  countries  reported  declines,  one  reported  no 
changes,  and  five  experienced  Increases  in  per  capita  use* 
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In  general,  a  rise  In  batter  prices,  mainly  accounted  for  decreases 
in  per  capita  use  reported  by  eleven  countries* 

In  the  United  KlngdoB,  there  was  a  slight  fall  In  per  capita  butter 
consumption  In  19(>k$  of  0«3  pounds.    This  Is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  British  consumers  reduced  their  purchases  of  butter  for  code- 
Ing  purposes  and  switched  to  lard,  idilch  was  iaqported  mostily  from 
the  United  States  at  a  much  lower  price* 

Retail  prices  of  butter  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  196U  were  in 
general  higher  than  in  the  previous  year*    This  situation  was 
especially  marked  during  the  last  quarter  of  19^  when  a  sharp  Increase 
in  prices  took  place  as  a  result  of  shortfalls  in  deliveries  on  quotas 
held  by  several  exporting  countries  and  the  tight  suppily  situation 
Trtiich  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  the  year*    Consumption  of  butter  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  quarter  was  lower  than  for  the 
comparable  period  a  year  earlier* 

In  Vest  Germany,  per  capita  use  of  butter  decreased  for  the  first 
time  during  the  postwar  period*    Domestic  production  of  butter  was 
up  substantially  but  imparts  were  off  about  25  percent*    In  the 
Netherlands,  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  was  down  1*8  pounds,  the 
result  of  limited  supplies  and  higher  retail  prices*    In  Italy,  but- 
ter consumption  was  down  as  retail  butter  prices  Increased  throughout 
the  year.    The  price  rise  was  brou^t  on  by  higher  internal  production 
costs  and  substantially  higher  prices  paid  for  Imported  butters*  In 
Finland,  per  capita  consumption  dropped  $  percent,  partly  because  of 
higher  prices  paid  producers  for  milk  and  the  resulting  Increased 
prices  for  manufactured  daliy  products* 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  roistered  the  sharpest  gains  in  per  capita 
use  of  butter*    In  general,  gains  in  these  countries  were  caused 
primarily  by  the  availability  of  larger  supplies  at  stable  prices* 

In  the  United  States,  the  downward  trend  in  butter  consumption  con- 
tinued throu^  196U«    Per  capita  use  of  butter  was  off  one-tenth  of  a 
pound  fzt>m  a  year  earlier* 

Cheese 

Total  consunption  of  cheese  in  I96U  totaled  5*9  billion  pounds,  an 
Increase  of  2  percoit,  irtille  per  capita  use  increased  to  12*0  pounds 
or  0*1  pound  over  the  year  before*    Eleven  countries  registered  gains, 
five  declines,  and  one  no  change  in  per  capita  use* 
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SuLtzerland^  Australia,  and  Nenr  Zealand  reported  the  sharpest  gains 
In  per  capita  ose,  vhlle  Italy  and  the  Nether Ismds  ezperienoed  the 
sh^urpest  declines* 

In  the  Ifolted  States  and  Canada,  cheese  consomptlon  continued  to 
show  a  snail  but  steac^  upward  trend*    Per  capita  use  in  these  two 
countries  increased  over  I963  consun^ion  levels  by  0*2  and  0*3 
pounds  respectively* 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Total  consumption  of  canned  milk  (including  canned  skim  milk)  in 
the  13  countries  for  idiloh  information  was  available  totaled  5*7 
billion  pounds,  up  about  $  percent  from  1963*    Ei^t  countries 
reported  increases,  three  declines,  and  two  no  changes  In  per 
capita  use*    The  Netherlands,  with  an  estimated  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  21*7  pounds,  remained  the  world *s  leading  per  capita 
user*    This  hl^  level  of  consumption  is  partly  the  result  of  ex- 
panding use  of  evaporated  idiole  and   condensed  milk  in  coffee. 

West  Germany^  Canada,  and  the  United  States  remained  —  in  that 
order  —  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  largest  users  of  canned 
milk  in  the  world  on  a  per  capita  basis*   Australia  reported  the 
sharpest  gain,  about  1*0  pound  per  capita* 

Dried  milk 

Total  con8uiQ>tion  of  dried  milk  (whole  and  skim)  amounted  to  2*5 
billion  pounds  in  I96I4*   This  represents  an  increase  of  8  percent 
over  the  2*3  billion  pounds  consumed  in  1963*   Average  per  capita 
use  Increased  to  5«0  pounds  ffom  U«7  pounds  in  I963*    Out  of  13 
countries  reporting,  ten  reported  gains,  and  three  declines*  The 
only  countries  Ydil<di  showed  sllgjiit  declines  in  the  use  of  powdered 
milk,  both  nonfat  and  dried  irhole,  were  Ireland  and  Canada,  lAille 
Belgium  showed  a  nominal  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
dried  whole  mUk*   Finland,  Austria,  France,  and  Sweden,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  the  sharpest  gain  In  per  capita  use^ 

Indications  for  1965 

IVelimlnary  indicaticms  point  to  a  sll^t  increase  in  total  con- 
sumption of  dalxy  products  in  1965*    First,  milk  production  in  Western 
Europe  is  presently  well  ahead  of  that  for  the  same  period  in  196U* 
The  weather  has  been  faTOVnl^,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  irlnolpal 
dairy  countries  the  196$  target  or  support  price  for  milk  was  Increased 
from,  the  previous  year*s  level,  thus  encouraging  producers  to  Increase 
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deliveries  of  milk  to  nanofacturing  plants.    In  addition,  stocks 
of  batter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  in  Europe  are  considerably  larger 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  thus  increasing  the  availability  of 
these  products.    In  most  countries,  prices  of  these  two  items 
during  the  last  half  of  196$  were  somei^t  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.    In  general,  it  is  expected  that  consumption  of  all  major 
dalxy  products  will  show  a  sli^t-to-moderate  Increase  in  196$, 
as  supplies  were  quite  adequate  to  meet  total  conmerolal  demand. 
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